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RFC-BEW Duel 


No “finis” was written to the long-standing dis- 
pute between BEW Chairman Henry Wallace and 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones by the recent exchange 
of directives which gave control of rubber imports 
back to RFC’s Rubber Reserve Corporation and 
transferred functions and personnel of four other 
RFC subsidiaries to BEW. At stake is control of 
imports of vital war supplies. 

Responsibility for importing many strategic ma- 
terials, including natural rubber, was taken away 
from RFC and given to BEW by executive order 
in April 1942. RFC had been too slow in stepping 
up the import program for stockpiles. Special tar- 
get was the failure to build up U. S. rubber reserves. 

RFC subsidiaries continued to do the job but 
under the direction of BEW. RFC still paid the 
bills although it no longer had control of policy 
in regard to procurement of materials, develop- 
ment projects, etc. Deep-seated differences such 
as the extent to which banker-like caution should 
be sacrificed in obtaining essential supplies quickly, 
were evident. Allocation of authority was not suf- 
ficiently clear-cut to avoid clashes between the con- 
servative old line RFC and wartime BEW. Then 
early in January control of rubber imports was re- 
turned to RFC by Rubber Administrator Jeffers. 
BEW was relegated to an advisory role. A few 
days later BEW Chairman Wallace took over full 
control of the import activities of four RFC sub- 
sidiaries by ordering transfer of personnel to BEW 
payroll. Policy directing had been lodged in BEW 
since April but personnel had remained under 
RFC. The scrap goes on and action by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress may be needed to end it. 


Subsidies Used Sparingly 


Limited use of subsidies is emerging as one of 
the key policies in fighting the rising cost of liv- 
ing. Occasional price increases and steps to force 
producers and distributors to effect economies will 
also be used. 

Forces pressing against price ceilings are: high 
costs of marginal producers whose products are 


needed in this period of shortages; increased costs 
due to lowered output per man hours as less able 
workers have to be used; and governmental policies 
that permit price rises for farm products and in- 
creases in those wages considered “substandard.” 

The inflationary spiraling of prices that may re- 
sult when price increases are used to spur produc- 
tion of some commodities may be avoided by the 
discriminating use of subsidies. They will be 
granted only to firms which need them after mak- 
ing all possible economies. They will be allotted 
on an industry-wide basis only when the profits 
of producers of the bulk of the industry’s output 
are at unreasonably low levels. 

Either subsidies or price increases may be used 
for short periods to allow time for economies to 
be made. In stimulating farm production, sub- 
sidies are to be granted for production beyond the 
established goals and to persuade farmers to grow 
crops that are needed now but are less profitable 
than their usual ones. 


New Fields for Social Security? 


The Social Security Act, born of a depression, 
is now, in a period of full employment, being re- 
garded as an instrument to attain the objective of 
freedom from want. Expansion of the program 
now, it is argued, will permit building up reserves 
that will be needed in the post-war period and will 
help bridge the gap from war to civilian produc- 
tion. The necessary increase in costs would have 
an immediate anti-inflationary effect, since the bulk 
of the increase would be borne by additional de- 
ductions from workers’ wages. 

The Social Security Board has made its recom- 
mendations for future plans to the President and he 
is expected soon to transmit them to the Congress. 
Chief among the proposals are: extension to prac- 
tically all workers except the self-employed; fed- 
eralization of unemployment compensation with 
more liberal benefit payments; insurance for the 
temporarily or permanently disabled; hospitaliza- 
tion insurance; assistance for general relief; 5°94 pay- 
roll deduction for employees (now 194) and 5°% for 
employers (now 4%). 


Will Congress Put Politics First? 


Senator McKellar of Tennessee, long recognized 
as the leading Senate proponent of patronage, has 
proposed the most brazen patronage raid since the 
Civil Service Act was passed sixty years ago, one 
that would wreck the entire Civil Service System. 

A bill he introduced last week will put all govern- 
ment positions carrying a salary of more than $4500 
into the gravy bow]. Many thousands of positions will 
be affected in Washington and throughout the U. S. 


Effect on Administration 


Under the terms of this bill employees who have 
given a lifetime of service to their government in 
technical and scientific as well as administrative 
positions would have to cultivate the favor of Sen- 
ators to keep their jobs after June 30, 1943. No 
new or present employees could be hired in their 
positions who are not “cleared” by their Senators, 
who have not been reviewed by a Congressional 
Committee, and approved by a majority vote of 
the Senate. Once through the mill they could serve 
only four years, and then have to go through the 
process again. Whenever the party in power at 
the time of their appointment changes, their chances 
for reappointment would be slim. 

In October 1942 a rider requiring such Senate 
confirmation was attached to the appropriation bill 
for the Manpower Commission. So far only one 
person has actually gone on a job. Some 30 nomi- 
nations are pending before the Military Affairs 
Committee. These are key positions. The work is 
crying to be done. Persons of recognized ability 
frequently refuse to accept proffers of jobs with 
the Manpower Commission because they will not 
submit themselves to the inconvenience and poli- 
ticing necessary in order to gain appointment by 
the Senate, or take other positions because of the 
delay in clearing. Multiply this situation by the 
many thousands of positions affected by this bill, 
and it is readily seen what the effect on govern- 
ment service would be. It could so disrupt and 
disorganize the administration of the war program 
that the whole effort would be placed in jeopardy. 


Why Congressional Sentiment 
for the McKellar Proposal? 


Most Congressmen and other politicians believe 
that patronage is necessary to maintain political par- 
ties; necessary to win elections. The Democratic 
members of Congress haven’t had much patronage 
for a long time and the Republicans, being the 
minority, have had none. This basic motivation has 
many guises. 


Congressmen claim that “personal patronage” is 
rampant and that this is worse than political patron- 
age. Usual civil service procedures lately have béén 
short circuited because of the tremendous increase 
in the number of government employees. To re- 
cruit persons with required training quickly, ad- 
ministrators have drafted their friends and other 
persons they believe can do the job. Undoubtedly 
there have been some abuses. 

Actually this personal favoritism has no similarity 
to political patronage traditionally used to build 
party organization, which makes it possible for 
parties to stay in power over a long period of time 
and to use the government payroll to finance a large 
part of political expenses which would otherwise 
have to be paid out of party funds. Political patron- 
age is worse than personal favoritism for the very 
reason that it is used as a substitute for performing 
the true function of parties: presentation to the 
people of principles and policies for which the 
party stands. 


Can Congress Be Both Legislator 
and Administrator? 


To find the right man for the job, and particularly 
in- important administrative posts, in technical or 
scientific positions, requires knowledge of the work 
to be performed and of the necessary qualifications 
to fill that job. The federal government has posi- 
tions of as many varieties as can be found in the 
whole field of private employment. Leaving pa- 
tronage considerations aside, how can 96 men, 
elected for various reasons all of which should re- 
late to their ability to exercise judgment on over- 
all governmental policies, but who are not chosen 
for their ability as personnel directors, possibly per- 
form that function satisfactorily? The Congress 
has been demanding one-man control as contrasted 
to board or committee control of the various aspects 
of the war program. How can that objective be 
reconciled with this effort to take away from all 
administrators responsibility for hiring their key 
personnel, for diffusing responsibility for every- 
thing—war program and civilian services—among 
96 Senators? 

If the Senate takes the time to investigate each 
one of these thousands of persons carefully, there 
will be no time to legislate. If it only relies on the 
recommendation of the Senators from the state 
where the applicant resides then there can be no 
purpose other than politics for the move. 


The principal function of Congress is the making 
of laws. It has plenty of tough legislative decisions 
to make, and soon. 
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